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ton side of the Charles River flats.] Mr. Bridge [a minister]
was also there. When the scaffold was hoisted to a due height
the seven malefactors went up; Mr. Mather prayed for them
standing upon the boat. When the scaffold was let to sink there
was such a screech of the women that my wife heard it, sit-
ting in our entry next the orchard and was much surprised at
it; yet the wind was S.W. Our house is a full mile from the
place."

Once for all, we may remark on the Puritan treat-
ment of criminals condemned to death. The judges
often prayed and preached on passing sentence. On
Sunday preceding an execution, or at the Thursday
Lecture, the doomed culprit, heavily chained, was the
subject of direct and special prayer and exhortation,
and often of sharp objurgation, in the meeting-house
crowded with curious, excited, and morbid spectators.
Then followed the public procession, with the dread
ministrations of law, through the streets, the crimi-
nal being drawn in a cart, with his coffin behind him.
Women, shrieking and swooning, mingled in the
throng which extended from the foot of the scaffold
as far as the wretched spectacle was visible; and a
broadside of gallows literature was peddled about.
The Boston paper of that date said : " There were
sermons preached in their hearing, every day. And
prayers daily made with them. And they were cate-
chised. And they had many occasional exhortations/*
If the criminals were hardened men, all this must
have been a slow torture, and they would have much
preferred to be let alone. This batch of pirates was
thought to have died very obdurately and impeni-
tently, hardened in their sin. Captain Quelch, in his Brough-
